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Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
gaual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it. as may be needod by those who think of subscribing 
tor it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 


friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper Our | 


rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subseribé for the Circular, should read the 
satire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE CIRCULAR, 
RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-<- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 








LEADING TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
«* Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shallsave 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or * immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

don of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Uhrist and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to th:s world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

‘“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on rartu 

aS IT 1S IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 

oa me, the works that I do shall he de also; and 

greater works tnan these shall he do, because I go 

unto my Father.”——John 14: 12. 


UOMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
‘* All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

“* He will swallow up Dear in Victory.” Isaiah, 





GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Uo-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord's Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

lforticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
easuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
sociated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
FOR SALE AT TIIE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 
BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from 

the Annual Reports and other publications 

of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with ther Mstory, 

a summary view of their Religious and Socal 

Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 

Printed and published at the office of The 

Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART 1L—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 

raembers. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re* 

ligious views. Form of government. Religious 

exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 

of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 

nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 

bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 

ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 

Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 

N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 

Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 

tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART I.—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer I}. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrver 1V. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarrer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IIL.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism or Curistenvom. ConstirurionaL Curis- 
rraniry. Tue Biste on MarniaGe. Pau’s Views 
or Marriage. Law or Apu.rery. 

APPENDIX TO PART Ill —Cotioquy on Mar- 
RIAGE AND SLaveErRyY. 

THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Churea: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con. 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new 2nd interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Bistr Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 





THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
_and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} ets. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 
Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 











Postage of Books,---Bible Communism, 3 
cts. prepaid ; The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts, 
if not prepaid. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gior ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, beeause 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—-as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesame reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 








posed and are preparing toinstitute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
at 


Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 


Oneida, N. Y. 


BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 

APPLES, the most approved varieties. 
PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 
PLUMS, 
PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneat Fiowr, in 
sacks--Inpian Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds ; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 

Dealers, also,in SEWING and SADDLERS’ SILK, 
of the best American manufacture. Merchants 
supplied. 

J Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, M. Y., 1854. 


Choice varieties. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CIORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usnal prices. 

Tneir Mir has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 








PLPALPIIN 


WM. R. INSLEE & CO. 
MACHINISTS, 


HEDENBERG BUILDINGS, NEWARK, N. J. 





W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, 
(for copper-plate and letter-press printing,) Jewel- 
er’s Tools, Machinists’ Lathes, &c., &c.; and are 
prepared to execute orders for machinery generally, 


WM. R. INSLEE, ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press, 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work gencrally. They will attend to the 
orders of friends abroad with pleasure, and can make 
quick returns of work, by means of the various Ex- 
press lines centering in New York, to any part of 
the country. 

J Office No. 48 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 

S. R. LEONARD & CO. 





Central Business Agency. 


Grorex Cragin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Groner Cracinx, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 





RAVELING BAGS of convenient styles, thorough- 
ly made of Carpeting and Enameled Cloth, Ladies’ 
Satchels, &c., manufactured and for sale at the Com- 





mune, 43 Willow Place. 


The Camel. 
Dr. Robinson finishes up the story of his last 
journey in the desert with the following observa- 
tion on camels and camel traveling : 
We had now done with camels; and I can- 
not say othewise, than that I rejoiced at the 
circumstance. Admirably adapted to the des- 
ert regions which are their home, they yet con- 
stitute one of the evils which travelling in the 
desert brings.with it. Their long, slow, rolling 
or rocking gait, although not at first very un- 
pleasant, becomes exceedingly fatiguing; so 
that I have often been more exhausted in ri- 
ding five and twenty miles upon a camel, than 
iu travelling fifty on horseback. Yet without 
them, how could such journeys be performed 
at all ? 
But their home is the desert; and they were 
made ic the wisdom of the Creator, to be the 
carriers of the desert. The coarse and prickly 
shrubs of the wastes, are to them the most de- 
licious food ; and even of these théy eat but 
little. So few are the wants of their nature, 
that their power of going without food, as_ well 
as without water, is wonderful. They never 
appear to tire, but commonly march as freshly 
ut evening as in the morning. The only in- 
stance I remember to the contrary, was yester- 
day after our long march in returning to He- 
bron; when my young camel, on arriving at 
the place of encampment, seemed weary, and 
lay down of its own accord in order to be re- 
lieved of its load. If they once begin to fail, 
they soon lie down and‘die. Thus two vamels 
of our train died between Suez and at Akabah, 
which a few hours before had been travelling 
with full loads. In all our reeent journey to 
Wady Musa, the camels fed only upon shrubs, 
and never tasted grain of any kind ; although 
once we had them loaded for thirty-six hours, 
during all which time they browsed only for 
one hour. 

Their well-known habit of lying down upon 
the breast to receive their burdens, is not, as 
is often supposed, merely the result of training; 
it is an admirable adaptation of their nature to 
their destiny as carriers. This is their natu- 
ral position of repose; as is shown too by the 
callosities upon the joints of the legs, and espe- 
cially by that upon the breast, which serves as 
a pedestal beneath the huge body. Hardly 
less wonderful, is the adaptation of their broad 
cushioned foot to the arid sands and gravelly 
soil, which it is their lot chiefly to traverse. 

The camel in very many. respects is not un- 
like the sheep. They are a silly, timid animal, 
gregarious, and when alarmed, like sheep they 
run and huddle all together. They are com- 
monly represented as patient; but if so, itis 
the patience of stupidity. They are rather 
exceedingly impatient ; and utter loud cries of 
indignation when receiving their loads, and 
not seldom on being made to kneel down.— 
They are also obstinate and frequently vicious ; 
and the attempt to urge them forward, is often 
very much like trying to drive sheep the way 
they do not choose to go. The cryof the 
camel resembles in a degree the hollow bleat- 
ing of the sheep ; sometimes it is like the low- 
ing of neat cattle, or the hoarse squeal of the 
swine. But the Arabs heed not their cries, 
nor does the poor animal find much mercy 
at their hands. Heavy and galling loads 
and meager fare are his appointed portion ; 
and God has hardened him to them. The 
camels of the Fellahin appear to have an easi- 
er lot; they are mostly large, fat, and strong ; 
while those of the Bedawin in the deserts are 
comparatively thin and slender. 

The singular power of the camel to go with- 
out water, seems also to be of the same nature 
as that of the sheep, at least in its manifesta- 
tion; though in far greater degree. The dew 
and the juice of grass and herbs, are sufficient 
for them in ordinary cases; though when the 
pasturage has become dry, the Arabs water 
their flocks every two days, and the camels 
every three. The longest trial to which we 
subjected our camels in respect to water, was 
from Cairo to Suez, four days; yet some of 
them did not drink even then, although they 
had only the driest fodder. But at all times 
the camel eats and drinks little and secretes 
little ; he is a cold-blooded, heavy, sullen ani- 
mal, having little feeling and little suseepti- 
bility for pain. Thistles and briars and thorns 
he crops and chews with more avidity than 
the sottest green fodder; nor does he seem to 
feel pain from blows or pricks, unless they are 
very violent. 

‘There iv nothing graceful or sprightly in any 
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camel, old or young ; all is misshapen, nngain- 
ly and awkward. The young have nothing 
risky or playful; but in all their movements 
are as staid and sober as their dams. In this 
respect, how unlike to the lamb! 


As the carriers of the East, the ‘ships of 


the desert,” another important quality of the 
camel js their sure-footedness. i was surprised 
to find them travelling with so much ease and 
safety, up and down the most rugged mountain 
passes. They do not choose their way with 
the like sagacity as the mule, or even as the 
horse ; but they tread much more surely and 
safely, and never either slip or stumble. In 
all our long journeys with them, I do not recol- 
lect a single instance ; and yet no roads can 
be worse, than the passes in going and return- 
ing between Hebron and Wady Musa. 

The sounds by which the Arabs govern their 
camels, arc very few and very guttural. The 
signal for kneeling is not unlike a gentle snore ; 
and is made by throwing the breath strongly 
against the palate, but not through the nose.— 
That for stopping, is a sort of guttural eluck- 
ing, which I could never master. 





Extraorpinary ExperRIMENTS WITH THE 
Ecectric TreLtecrapH.—Experiments have 
within the past fortmight been made at Ports- 
mouth, with regard to this science, of a most 
important and remarkable character, and which 
would appear to open up and promise to lead 
to further triumphs in electricity, equal in im- 
ortance to any that have already been achieved. 
he experiments in question were for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the possibility of sending 
electric telegraph communications across a body 
of water without the aid of electric wires. The 
space selected for the experiment was the mill- 
dam ( a piece of water forming a portion of the 
fortifications, ) at its widest part, where it is 
something near 500 feet across. The operat- 
ing battery was placed on one side of the dam, 
and the corresponding dial on the other side.— 
An electric wire from each was submerged 
on their respective sides of the water, and ter- 
minating in a plate constructed for the purpose, 
and several messages were accurately conveyed 
across the entire width of the mill-dam, with 
accuracy and instantancous rapidity. The ap- 
paratus employed in the experiments is not 
pretended to be here explained in even a 
eursory manner ; this is of course the exclusive 
eecret of the inventor. But there is no doubt 
of the fact, that communications were actually 
sent a distance of nearly 500 feet through the 
water without the aid of wires, or other con- 
ductors, and that there appeared every possibil- 
ity that this could be done as easily with regard 
to the British Channel as with the mill-dam. 
The inventor is a gentleman of great scientific 
attainments, residing in Edinburg, and lays 
claim—and we believe with some justice—to 
being the original inventor of the electric tele- 
graph ; but, from circumstances, he was unable 
to carry out the invention to his own advantage. 
The experiments at the mill-dam were of a 
atrictly private character, although they were 
earried out by Capt. Beatty and other engineer- 
ing officers belonging to the garrison.— English 
Paper. 





To keep our readers informed of the progress 
of the Japan negotiation, we print the following 
official letter of the Japanese authorities to Com- 
modore Perry, in answer to the original address 
which he forwarded to the Emperor, on his first 
visit. The present reply was given on his late 
return to the Islands, and is copied from the 
Utica Herald. It will be seen that ‘ old fogyism’ 
in Japan is gradually giving way, though it dies 
hard : 


The Japanese to Commodore Perry. 


“Tho return of your Excellency as Ambas- 
sador from the United States to this Empire 
has been expected according to the letter of 
his Majesty to the President, which letter your 
Excellency delivered last year to his Majesty, 
the Emperor of Japav. It is quite impossible 
to give satisfactory answers at once toall the 
proposals of your Government, since these 

ints are most positively forbidden by the 

ws of our Imperial House ; but for us to con- 
tinue bigotedly attached to the ancient laws 
seems to misunderstand the spirit of the age, 
and we wish rather to confurm to what necessity 
requires. At the visit of your Execllency last 
year, his Majesty the forwer Emperor was 
sick, and is now dead. 

“Since his Majesty the present Emperor has 
ascended the throne, many occupations demand- 
ing his care in the consequence thereof, are 
not yet finished, and there is no time to settle 
the other business thoroughly; moreover his 
Majesty the new Emperor at his accession to 
the throne promises to the princes and high 
officers of the empire to observe the laws. it 
is therefore evident that he cannot now bring 


Last autumn, atthe departure of the Dutch 
ship the superintendent of the Dutch trade in 
Japan was requested to inform your Gov- 
ernment of this event, anda reply in writing 
has been reccived. At Nagasaki, the Russian 
Ambassador recently arrived to communicate 
a wish of his Government; he has since left 
that place because no answer would be given 
to any nation that might communicate similar 
wishes. However, we admit the ursency and 
shall entirely comply with the proposals of your 
Government concerning coal, wood, water, pro- 
visions, and the saving of ships and their crews 
in distress. 

‘** After being informed which harbor your 
Excellency has selected, that harbor shall be 
prepared, and this preparation it is estimated 
will take about five years. Meanwhile a com- 
mencement can be made with the coal at ‘ Nag- 
asaki’ by the beginning of the next Japanese 
year, (10th Feb. 1855.) Having no precedent 
with respect to coal, we request your Excellen- 
cy to furnish us with an estimate, and upon due 
consideration this will be complied with, if not 
in opposition to our laws. What do you un- 
derstand by provisions? and how much coal ? 
Finally, anything that ships may be in want of 
that can be furnished from the productions of 
the Empire shall be supplied, the prices of 
merchandise and articles of barter to be fixed 
upon by ‘ Kurahama,’ ‘ Kahei,’ * Moiryama 
Yenoski.’ After settling the point above men- 
tioned, the treaty can be concluded and signed 
at the next interview. 

**Seal attached by order of the Imperial 
Commissions. 
Interpreter. 

** Kayel, 7th Year, 1st Moon, 26th day, 
(Feb. 23, 1854.) ; 
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Good Tokens, 

Silently, one side of the noisy brawls of ramp- 
ant evil, Nebraskaisms, Nicholasisms, Eastern 
fightings, &c., there are some interesting move- 
ments to be observed, tending to unity, peace, 
and good will onearth. Evil makes the most 
‘noise and confusion,’ so that at times it seems al- 
most as though chaos was coming again, but 
good we may be sure is also busy in a quiet prac- 
tical way, so that when the smoke of battle clears 
off we find progress has been made in the right 
direction. : 
We aliude now to the impending facts of the 
Reciprocity Treaty between Canada and _ this 
country, and the annexation of the Sandwich Is- 
lands. Both these events are significant, and car- 
ry an indefinite prophesy of future consequences 
of perhaps still greater interest than the simple 
events themselves. The Reciprocity Treaty ap- 
pears to us to be a virtual consolidation of Cana- 
da with this country. It is removing the re- 
strictions on intercourse, and placing the two 
nearly on the footing of two of our own contigu- 
ous States. Custom-House duties, next to royal 
dynasties make countries foreign to each other , 
and now that there is to be free navigation of the 
rivers, lakes and canals, of the two countries, free 
fishing, and free trade and transit of articles of 
produce, there is no reason why the inhabitants 
should not flow together and form a common in- 
terest as one nation. The present treaty, as we 
said, amounts to virtual annexation, and the fact 
that it is not formal 1s all the better; for it 
leaves Canada as a touching point still between 
this country and England, a middle ground in 
whieh both nations meet and have a common in- 
terest. Ir courting the old man’s daughter with 
his consent, Jonathan maintains good relations 
with the whole family, and there is no need of 
hasting the wedding. Perhaps they will con- 
clude in the end to put all together and have one 
household—Jonathan inviting the old fulks home 
with the daughter, and making a nice family par- 
ty of it. 
Then on the other side,—the annexation of the 
Sandwich Islands makes one less separate nation- 
ality for people to quarrel about ; a Monarchy is 
swallowed up ina Republic. This is ‘ominous 
for Despotism ; as also the disregard of distance in 
the case is suggestive of Universan Unity.— 
America stretches her hand (thanks to steam, 
lightning, anda Daily Press it 1s not very far) 
half-way across the Pacific, and says to a people, 
‘ Be free: join us in our union of self government ? 
and if the experiment succeeds so far, why not 
extend it clear across both oceans? and why not 
all nations come up to the same standard, and as- 
similate to-a World Union of freedom? The 
present affair with the Sandwich Islands is a 





about any alteration in the ancient laws.— 


pregnant cxample, which may well be watched 


Morryama Yenoskt, Chief 


by the people and rulers of the old world. King 
Kamehameha is' to be pensioned off with a fair 
support, and will undoubtedly be better off than 
he ever was before, and perhaps he will have the 
pleasure of reading a speech reported from the 
Hun. Kamehameha, his son, in the United 
States Congress. 

Meantime, another thing to be observed, is, the 
flooding-in of Celestials from China into Califor- 
ma, and the determinate fusion which they appa- 
rently seek with the ‘outside barbarians.’ Amidst 
all this tendency to combine, and mingle, and 
transfuse, that is seen affecting nations and races, 
together with the abolishment of the old scale of 
distance, by means of improved facilities of loco- 


troubles seem but small obstacles, which the great 
time-movement is ready to sweep away. Provi- 
dence is better than men’s fears; and when the 
reformer tires of his puny efforts on the surface 
of evil, and grows discouraged, he finds that a se- 
gret current, governed by laws too deep for him to 
know, has been undermining the structure of 
wrong, and that it is already giving place to new 
conditicns, 

These facts and views make us strong to wait 
on God, to watch for good, and to hope for his 
kingdom. There is no backward movement, but 
only forward; and the changes that can be read 
in the next fifty years, are bright with the glow 
of a millennial morning. 


The Latest News. 


ARRIVAL OF THE AMERICA. 

By the arrival at Halifax of the steamship 
America from Liverpool three days later news 
has been received from Europe. 

The principal item of inte'ligence is the depar- 
ture from Varna of the expedition against Sevas- 
topol and the Crimea. It was composed of 74, 
000 troops and 700 ships and transports, and it 
was thought wou!d be able to reach Sevastopol in 
six days. This is the most important movement 
that has yet been undertaken by the allied En- 
glish and French forces; and its results will be 
looked for with great interest, and are expected 
to have an important bearing on the future course 
of things. The Russians were sending large rein- 
forcements to Sevastopol and were making vigor- 
ous preparations for its defense. 


Matters of Mention. 

—London is suffering seriously from the cholera 
the deaths from that disease reaching four thou- 
sand in three weeks. 

—News from China by the overland Indian 
mail confirm the reports of the surrounding of Can- 
ton by the insurgents. There was said to be 
much confusion in the city. 











—Count Boulbon, the French adventurer, whose 
romartic fillibustering performances in Mexico 
attracted considerable attention a year ago, has 
been taken and executed. So, poor Count, we 
shall hear no more of him. 


~—-Dr. Horatio Potter of Albany was appointed 
by the Episcopal Convention yesterday, to fill 
the place of Provisional Bishop of the diocese of 
New York, vacated by the death ot Dr. Wain- 
wright. He isa brother of Dr. Alonzo Potter, 
Provisional Bishop of Pennsylvania. 
—From Spain there are rumours of the exten- 
sive organization and activity of the repub- 
lican party, and a new outbreak is looked for. 
The Marquis of Albaida is recognized as the 
head of the movement, and is said to be in a 
place of concealment, directing its operations 
secretly. 
—The Catholics are about to affirm in general 
council it is said, the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin Mary—i. e. that she her- 
self was conceived without sin. This would seem to 
put the chief honor upon her mother ; and as they 
are accustomed to style Mary the Queen of Hea- 
ven, and Mother of God, it will be in order in fu- 
ture we should think tu worship the Grandmother 
also. 
—The Tribune has an editorial on the subject 
of Chinese in California. ‘ Already,’ says the 
Tribune, ‘there are 40,000 there, and if the tide 
continues they must yet outnumber the whites 
on the Pacific, and what shall be done ?’ It sees 
only two courses, one is to reduce them to a state 
of servitude, and a ‘Coolie bill’ having, as we in- 
fer this object in view, has already been intro- 
duced into the California Legislature, though it 
did not pass, and the other is to exclude them 
from the country altogether. It prefers the lat- 
ter alternative. The subject is exciting serious 





attention in California. 


motion, slavery and despotism and such local | 


—The statement which we copied from the Ere. 
ning Post,inour ‘Thursday’s paper, to the effect 
that the skeleton of a Mastodon had been found 
near Poughkeepsie, and that Prof. Morse was en- 
gaged in its re-construction was not altogether 
correct. The facts in the case are now reported 
as follows: 

Abvut two weeks ago sume laborers, while dig. 
ging. three miles east of Poughkeepsie, disinterred 
a large bone, which was decided to be one of the 
vertebra of amastodon. The ground where the 
bone was found was marshy, and further exam- 
nation in order to obtain the complete skeleton, 
if such exists, was prevented by the rapid filling 
up of the trench which had been excavated, with 
water. An expenditure of several hundred dol- 
lars to drain the land, will be necessary, to allow 
of further search. When the money shall be 
raised, Prof. Morse has voluntcered to assist in 
disinterring and putting together the skeleton, if 
any should turn up. This ié all that Prof. Morse 
has had to do in the matter, and the aboye bone 
is all that has been seen of the mastodon. 





The occasion of the death of Bishop Wain- 
wright has been taken by the fricuds of Bishop 
Onderdonk to make a move in favor of Bishop 0's 
restoration to his office, from which he was de- 
posed, it will be recollected, some years since, on 
the charge of improper famnliarities with sever- 
al women of his tluck. The Churchman, the 
leading Episcopal organ in New York, comes out 
in favor of the move as an act of justice to the 
Bishop, and demanded by the spiritual interests 
of the church; and presses the matter in the 
following language: 

* Lastly, and more emphatically than all, God 
himself demands it. It was no trivial injustice 
to the King of Heaven to deprive his Church of a 
zealous chief pastor in his flock, and to discredit 
religion by setting a mark of shame upon a Bish- 
op who had been regarded as one of its chiefest 
ornaments, during a long course of years. It is 
much more a sin—greater and growing—a solemn 
and deliberate wrong, to keep him still an exile 
from the sacred duties of his Episcopacy. Anx- 
iously his restoration is now awaited—an act of 
reconciliation with an offended God.” 

We are reminded of an article that appeared not 
lung since in the London Quarterly Review on the 
character and writings of Sterne, in which it ap- 
pears that Sterne combined the profession of a 
clergyman in the English Church with the most 
infamous personal character that ever man had. 
Bishop Onderdonk is a saint apparently, compared 
with him, and yet Sterne retained his office, so 
that it must be ascribed to the daring of the 
American spirit that Onderdonk was ever suspen- 
ded. Sterne took orders on coming out of College 
and was presented with a ‘ living.’ It was rightly 
called a ‘ living,’ for it served him to live in riot. 


So far from affecting any sanctity of character, ° 


he only lived to make fun and drain the present 
moment to the dregs, of pleasure. He did not 
think it necessary to conceal his licentious in- 
trigues. He is represented in the Review as liv- 
ing in endless frivolities, as selfish, gross, and al- 
most a blasphemer, yet nothing is said of the im- 
propriety of his being permitted to retain his of- 
fice and salary as vicar. 





Circumstantial Evidence, 

A singular case of double mistake from circum- 
stantial evidence has lately transpired in this city. 
About two weeks ago it was reported that a mur- 
der had taken place on board a sloop at one of the 
docks, and that the body of the murdered man, 
whose name was Tuttle, had been thrown into 
the water. Two men were arrested on suspicion 
of having committed the crime, one named Nanne- 
ry, and the other Michael Brady. The latter, on 
examination, showed his innocence, and was dis- 
charged ; while Nannery was remanded to prison. 
The denouement of the case was reached Thursday 
when, according to the Tribune, Tuttle, the suppos- 
ed murdered man,made his appearance in Brooklyn, 
and proceeding to Justice Blatchley’s Court, pre- 
fered a complaint of assault and battery against 
Nannery and one Michael Brady, but not the man 
of the same name who had been arrested. It ap- 
pears from his testimony that a difficulty occurred 
between himself and the two above named on board 
of the sloop, and that believing himself in danger he 
jumped overboard, and succeeded in reaching a 
small boat, with which he made for the wood- 
sloop Sarah Green, and got on board. This vessel 
being bound for New Inlet, L. i., he remained on 
board for the trip ; but in consequence cf running 
aground, she was delayed longer than usual, and did 
not return until Wednesday. Nannery was brought 
from jail yesterday and held to answer the charge 





of assault and battery preferred ‘against him. Bra- 
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dy, the real Michael, who was concerned in the 
assault, and for whom another of the same name 
was arrested, believing Tuttle was dead, has fled 
the city. Thus a man was arrested and in 
danger of suffering in-place uf the real criminal, 
for commiting a murder that never was commit- 
ted. . 





On calling at a store yesterday, we were more 
than usually disgusted with the spirit of trade 
which tempts the seller to misrepresent his goods, 
and try to pass them for more than they are re- 
ally worth, while the buyer is put constantly on 
the look-out lest he should be imposed upon.— 
Our errand was to match some yarn, and having 
the sample in our hand, we knew of course just 
what we wanted, which made it seem _particular- 
ly annoying to be urged to. purchase something 
that would not at all answer our purpose. But 
the lady of the store had probably formed such a 
habit of displaying her goods, and making them 
appear as attractive as possible in order to secure 
purchasers, that she did not seem to consider that 
we could see for ourselves, and would fain have 
made us believe that a bright blue would match 
yery well with a sombre gray ; and then with all 
the eloquence of a good salesman, she began to 
praise the texture, durability and cheapness of 
the article, which seemed so very unnecessary, 
and so little tc the purpose, that we really felt 
sorry for her. 

Nothing is really cheap or profitable to usif we 
do not want it, and all this display of drapery and 
fine things, labeled ‘ only one shilling’ and ‘only 
two shillings,’ &c., are only so many baits that 
will allure many to buy what they do not need. 
When the community principle reigns, the inter- 
est of the buyer and the interest of the seller will 
be so linked together, that there Will be no occa- 
sion for this display and waste of words on 
one side, or for distrust on the other; but in the 
repose and confidence of brotherly love each 
will strive only to do the other the most good. 





To one that is busy in the house now-a-days, 
there is no weather at all. One may goall day and 
not think of it. The air must be of such a temper- 
ature that our system is in perfect equilibrium with 
it.and we donot feelit. But if we happen to catch 
a sunny smile at the window and go and look out, 
the serene beauty of the day is bewitching. We 
should describe it as bright, gentle and happy.— 
‘The unconscious only is complete,’ some one says 
and there is beauty in these unconscious days. 





Vital Society. 

Vital society, such as is set forth in Bible Com- 
munism, is altogether a new order of things in 
this world. Nothing of the kind has ever been 
attempted, to our knowledge, upon prineiples 
clearly defined. And as vital society necessarily 
implies an organization resulting from attraction 
and affinity of life, rather than from human legisla- 
tion, it presupposes a thorough state of civilization 
of the will, passions and appetites, in those who 
compose that organization. But as all past ex- 
perience of the world, under the most favorable 
auspices of refined society, has proved the inabil- 
ity of man to tame or control the human passions, 
it follows that a power, superhuman and almighty, 
must be employed in subduing them before men 
can dwell together in a state of entire freedom.— 
Hence it follows that the preparation of the ma- 
terials for vital society is the work of an agency 
no less potent than that possessed by Jesus Christ 
—a power that is able to save from sin, overcome 
death, and affiance man to God in love and unity. 
The very first thing to be done, then, in contem- 
plating an improved state of the social relations of 
mankind, is, to secure the favor of God ; for with- 
out his favor—without a sincere scttlement with 
Him, man will labor and toil in vain to bring 
about a reconciliation between man and man, or 
between man and woman, on any satisfactory and 
permanent grounds. 

And here we take the libérty to remark that 
the only real obstructions that lic in the way of 
&personal connection with the: Community, on 
the part of applicants for membership, are such- 
% relate to the question of settlement with God. 
A settlement with Him implies a thorough cruci- 
fixion of one’s own life, and the reception of the new 
tesurrection life of Christ. Such a settlement re- 
tults in an affection for the cross, calling forth a 
*pontaneous expression in the language of Paul, 
when he said, ‘God forbid that I should glory 
‘ave in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
Whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto 
the world.’ Of course, the cross effects a com- 
Plete civilization of the human will and passions 
tatsing a brokenness of heart that is alone 
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compatible with a flowing together in vital union, 
It is the spirit of the cross that leads one into a 
thorough examination and criticism of one’s past 
life, producing that sincere repentance unto life: 
that needs not to be repented of. The door’ 
therefore, into vital society, or Communism, is the 
cross of Christ—a door opened by the blood of 
the Lamb eighteen hundred years ago, the open- 
ing or shutting of which is the prerogative of 
Christ and those to whom he delegated his power. 





Saving Ruin. 

‘Tam thankful,’ said a frend, ‘for the cross of 
Christ, which means ruin for this world? This 
definition of the cross is singularly satisfying to 
the heart, if not to the intellect. The heart that 
% attracted to God rejoices in it. It. corresponds 
to the great paradox of the gospel—‘ He that will 
save his life shall lose it; and he that will lose 
his life for my sake shall find it.’ The ruin of the 
worldly hfe, not by our own will and effort—not 
by ascetic hermitage, or worn-out sensuality—but 
by the leading of Christ’s love, inducing us to fol- 
low him, is indeed a happy end. There is an un- 
seen lover who wins the heart and who beckons 
us on—we follow regardless of the path; the 
world attempts to call us back tu the way of 
safety ; it points out the thorns and briars and 
precipices that await our steps,—but what are 
these to love? <A glance of His smile is more en- 
chaining than the fears or bribes of our pursuers. 
The thorns and briars but tear away the burdens 
that impede us—every smart reveals again the 
nearness of Him we seek, and from the very pre- 
cipice of ruin we falkinto his bosom. We wel- 
come the cross of Christ, and the privilege of fol- 
lowing the way he went, that we may find him 
where he is. 





The Ultimate Ground of Faith, 

There are several kinds ot belief, which 
may be distinguished thus: 1. there isa 
belief of the ¢magination. When a per- 
son believes his own thoughts without 
reference to their agreement with exter- 
nal objects, his belief is imaginative.— 
The romance-writer produces thoughts 
that have no foundation in external facts. 
Every person has the faculty of doing the 
same thing to a greater or less extent.— 
Ordinarily imaginative thoughts are 
treated as such, and not believed to be 
true. But sometimes men suffer the dis- 
tinction between imaginative and true 
thoughts to be confounded in their minds, 
and come to believe whatever they think, 
without comparing their thoughts with 
objective realities. Devoted novel-read- 
ers not unfrequently fall into this confu- 
sion of mind ; and it is the special distinc- 
tion of insane persons. 2. There is a be- 
lief of testimony ; i. e., of thoughts which 
are supposed to agree with objective re- 
alities, because they are confirmed by the 
report of others. 3. There isa belief of 
the reason ; i. e., of thoughts that are 
corfirmed by a process of reasoning.— 
4, There is a belief of the senses; i. e., 
of thoughts that are confirmed by the 
impressions of the senses. 

The three latter kinds of belief are 
chiefly concerned in the formation of the 
opinions of sane persons in ordinary life. 
The two latter are principally relied on 
by those who are considered wise in their 
generation. The belief of the senses 
distinguishes the practical wise man ; 
and the belief of the reason the philo- 
sophical wise man. In proportion as a 
person leaves the guidance of his senses 
and reason, and relies on testimony and 
imagination, he approaches credulous fol- 
ly and insanity. 

Besides all these, there is a fifth kind, 
which may be called spiritual beliefi— 
One spirit can present itself to the per- 
ceptions of another and communicate 
thoughts and persuasions, without the 
intervention of any verbal testimony, any 





process of reasoning, or any impression of 





the senses. This is proved: by the phe- 
nomena of Mesmerism, and is recognized 
as an established truth throughout the. 


Bible. When aman believes thoughts 
thus causell or confirmed, his belief is 
spiritual. 

This kind of belief is liable to be con- 
founded by superficial observers with im- 
aginative belief. It ascertains the truth 
of its thoughts by none of the processes, 
ordinarily used. It appeals to no exter- 
nal testimony, no train of argument, no 
sensual evidence. To ordinary apprehen- 
sion its resources, like those of imagina- 
tive belief, are wholly subjective. Doubt- 
less too, in many cases, pretenders to 
spiritual belief have mistaken their im- 
aginations for spiritual impressions, and 
so have been really imaginative believers, 
having nothing in common with spiritual 
believers but the negative characteristic 
of having left the region of sense, reason, 
and external testimony. 

But in its essential nature, spiritual 
belief is no more allied to imaginative 
than either of the three kinds that ate 
accepted by the world as rational. It 
most resembles belief of the senses and 
testimony. It is, in fact, belief of the 
internal senses and of testimony conveyed 
not by words, but by spiritual impres- 
sions. It is not altogether subjective. 
Its source of evidence is from without the 
circle of its own thoughts—as truly so as 
verbal testimony. A man who believes 
spiritual impressions, is no more properly 
chargeable with believing his own imag- 
inations than one who believs his neigh- 
bor’s word. 

He is liable, however, to be deceived. 
There are false spirits, as there are lying 
men ; and he who believes the impressions 
of all sorts of spirits, will be as miserably 
misled as he’ who believes every report 
that he hears. And in the infancy of 
spiritualism there is perhaps more danger 
of running into indiscriminate credulity, 
than there is in ordinary life ; because the 
novice naturally imagines that every im- 
pression he receives comes from God, and 
his veneration binds him to believe with- 
out questioning. 

But assuming that a spiritualist has 
learned to discriminate between true and 
false spirits as wisely as persons of com- 
mon sense discriminate between true and 
false men, there is no more folly in his 
belief, founded on spiritual impressions, 
than there is in theirs founded on verbal 
testimony. And if he is in communica- 
tion with God, the source of all truth, 
his belief is altogether more trustworthy 
than even the belief of the senses or of 
reason ; for God is less likely to persuade 
him of falsehood than his own eyes or his 
own intellect. 

This is the nature of true faith. It 
is not a belief of imaginations, though it 
may be easily mistaken for that.-- 
It is not a belief of human report. It 
is not a belief of any process of reasoning. 
It is not a belief of the external senses. 
It is not an indiscriminate belief of spir- 
itual impressions. But it is a belief of 
the persuasions of God’s spirit. The faith 
of the prophets in their own predictions 
must necessarily have -been a confidence 
in divine impressions, So faith in prayer, 
(which is a kind of prophesying,) must 
be an anticipative persuasion wrought 
by the spirit ofGod. So also all hopes 


nile 





of salvation that are authentic and sare, 
are of the nature of prophecy, and must 





be caused and sustained by the spiritual 
power of him who ‘seeth the end from’ 
the beginning.’ 

Now while we recognize and duly value 
all the lower evidences which may be set 
in array for the defence of the Bible- 
religion against infidelity, it ‘is still to be 
borne in mind that the belief which is 
caused by these evidences is but the 
precursor and auxiliary of spiritual faith. 
Here is the advantage which the true 
believer may claim over all other disciples * 
of truth. From all the sophistries of 
‘the disputers of this world,’ he can ap- 
‘peal to the testimony of his own interna} 
perceptions. While he can say ‘TI have 
seen, and therefore believe,’ the infidel 
can only reply, ‘I have not seen and 
therefore believe not ;’ and a mere neg- 
ative of this kind in one man’s mouth, 
has properly no force against the positive 
knowledge of another.—We will illustrate 
the foregoing positions by a sketch of 
the grounds, both proximate and ultimate,’ - 
on which rests the belief of the existence 
of God. 

The evidence that there is a God is of * 
two sorts—direct and indirect. It is 
manifest that God himself has evidence 
of his own existence, independently of” 
any testimony of his works—the evidence ~ 
of consciousness. So they who stand in - 
his presence or are joined to his spirit, * 
whether angels or saints, know his exist- 
ence by immediate perception. This we ~ 
call direct evidence. On the other hand * 
the whole creation is full of the tokens of” 
his ‘invisible power and Godhead.’ So ’ 
that a thoughtful and honest observer, ‘ 
however remote from his immediaté pres- * 
ence, could not fail to infer his existence. * 
This we call indirect evidence. 

The following is a sketch of the most 
comprehensive argument for the existence ~ 
of God, from indirect evidence: 1. Mere 
matter has no power in itself. All’motion ° 
must be the effect, and of cours2 the evi- 
dence of life. But all visible matter is in 
motion. Therefore all visible mafter de- 
monstrates the existence of life’ The 
unity of that life is proved by the unity 
of all the great movements of mattér ; anv 


its omnipotence by their immensity. 2+ °' 
Order is not the “effect of chance’ or of a # 


blind will. All orderly motion is evidence 
of intelligence. 
in orderly motion. Therefore all visible 


matter demonstrates the existence of in- 


i 


But all visible matter is p 


telligence. The immense extent and in- * 


genuity of the order of the universe, proves 
that intelligence to be omniscience. 3. 


All orderly motion tending to produce * 


happiness, is evidence of benevdlence.—_ 


But all visible matter is in orderly mo- ~ 


tion, tending to produce happiness, All 
visible matter therefore demonstrates 
that the intelligent life which moves it, 
is benevolent. 
of an invisible being, whose elerhents are 
infinite LIGHT, LIFE, and Love. Sucha 
being we may safely worship as GOD. 
Arguments of this kind show how 
much proof of the existence of God man 
might have found by the light of nature, 
had he been an honest and diligent ob- 
server. Of course, they show'that all, 
even the heathen, are under the obliga- 


tions and responsibilities of ‘the divine © 


government. But they by no means in- 
dicate the process by which men do actu- 
ally come to the knowledge of the true — 


God. Human perverseness has been found 


proof against the testimony of creation ; 


’ 


Thus the universe testifies ” 
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and all valuable knowledge of God has 
come by means supplied by an economy 
af special revelation. That economy 
employs, as its chief and final power of 
proof, direct spiritual evidence ; making 
all indirect testimony only introductory 
and subordinate. 

The process by which believers gencr- 
ally arrive ata solid practical assurance 
ef the existence of God, is this: First, 
they hear of him from their parents and 
teachers; (and it has been God’s care 
from the beginning of the world to pro- 
vide this first means of instruction ;) 
thus their minds are preéccupied with a 
peisuasion of his existence. Then they 
read the book which contains the records 
of his past manifestations to mankind, 
and gives them directions for approach- 
ing him. Finally, they follow those di- 
rections, and ascertain that there isa 

‘God by actual communion with him. In 
other words, they first believe the report 
ef men and books, so far as to seek God ; 
and when they have found him, they be- 
lieve the evidence of their own spiritual 
eenses. 

This method of coming to rest in the 
eonclusion that there is a God, however 
it may be derided by skeptics, is by no 
means irrational. An illustration will set 
't in its true light. Suppose the case of 
a man born in a remote province of some 
great empire. He is a subject of a king 
whom he has never seen, In order that 
he may be a good subject, he must have a 
sure belief in the existence of his king. By 
what process may he most readily assure 
ximself of the truth which he thus needs 
to know? He hears the testimony ot 
¢ommon report ; he sees the administra- 
sion of government around him ; he has a 
eopy of the statutes of the empire ; he 
has conversed with some who profess to 
gave seen the king. With these grounds 
ef belief, he may surely, without exposing 
himself to any fair charge of credulity, 
nquire his way to the king’s presence, 
and so convert the persuasion that comes 
by repors into the certainty that comes 
vy personal knowledge. Ever afterward, 
his answer to those who ask why he be- 
tieves in the existence of thé king, will 
be—‘ Because I have seen him.’ So, to 
the quesiion, ‘Why do you believe in the 
existence of a God ? the spiritual man 
answers—‘1 did believe at first because 
{ heard reports of him, and saw his works ; 
but I now believe because my spirit per- 
ezives him.’ 

By a similar process the believer’s heart 
attains immovable confidence in the Bi- 
ble as the word of God. At first he is 
persuaded to respect and read it by the 
testimony of men. Afterward perhaps 
sis understanding is satisfied by histori- 
#al evidences, by the muracles and ful- 
€lments of prophecy which attest its di- 
vinity. and by his. own perceptions of its 
‘atrinsic goodness and grandeur. But all 
these vouchers, external and internal, 
though sufficient to conde nn infidelity, 
are but the harbingers of that ‘full assur- 
ance of faith’ which rests on the spiritu- 
al testimony of God. The man who as- 
sures himself of the existence of his king 
by secking his presence, will also at the 
same time verify, by personal inquiry, the 
suthenticity of the statue-vook which 
bears the king’s name. To the question, 
‘Why do you believe the Bible ?’ the 
west of all answers is—‘ Because God en- 
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heart, and in all his discipline of me, 
owns it, as the auxiliary of his Spirit.’ 





The Word and its Fulfillment. 

Let any one read the 20th chapter of 

Deuteronomy, from the 15th verse, and 
then the Lamentations of Jeremiah, and 
he will see that what was threatened up- 
on the Jews for disobedience in the first, 
is described as having come to pass in the 
last. The seige of Jerusalem under Neb- 
uchadnezzar was only less dreadful than 
that under the Romans. Jeremiah, whose 
eyes were filled with tears for the destruc- 
tion of the daughter of his people, says, in 
relation to it, ‘The Lord hath done that 
which he devised ; he, hath fulfilled his 
word that he had commanded in the days 
of old; he hath thrown down and hath 
not pitied,’ &c. After reading the curses 
denounced in Deuteronomy, no one will 
wonder that Jeremiah was a weeping pro- 
phet, or that he wrote a ‘ Lamentation,’ 
so long as he lived in the day when they 
were fulfilled. If the Jews did not hear- 
ken fo the voice of the Lord, and obey 
his statutes, they were to be cursed in 
city and field, in basket and store, in the 
fruit of their body and the fruit of their 
land, with pestilence and drought, mad- 
ness and famine—all that they loved 
should be violently taken away from them 
—they should get and not enjoy—the 
enemy should besiege their city, and break 
down their walls, and in the straitness of 
their distress, they should eat their 
own offspring—the tender and delicate 
woman should eat her child secretly, 
for want of all things in the siege. Jere- 
miah was witness of this great calamity. 
He says, ‘The hands of the pitiful wo- 
men have sodden their own children ; 
they were their meat in the destruction 
of the daughter of my people’ Then he 
adds, as though remembering Moses pro- 
phecy, ‘The Lord hath accomplished his 
fury.’ 
How could the Jews—one is ready to 
ask—make such a choice as they did, af- 
ter Moses had set before them so plainly, 
good and evil, life and death? Why did 
they not serve the Lord their God ‘ with 
joyfulness and with gladness of heart, for 
the abundance of all things,’ instead of 
going after idols to bring upon themselves 
curses and the want of all things ? Obe- 
dienc? would seem to have been far the 
most natural and attractive. The only 
answer to this question is, that the 
devil is almost almighty. The history of 
the Jews is calculated to impress any one 
who studies it, with the fact of the devil’s 
existence, and his all-but omnipotent 
strength. God has not set up men of 
straw to knock them over, but he has 
had just as much as he could do, if we 
may so speak, to beat his antagonist and 
rival. 

But this is not the only lesson that 
the history of the Jews teaches us.— 
While it shows the amazing perversity of 
human nature under the influence of the 
evil one, it shows on the other hand an 
amazing strength of goodness, and faith- 
fulness in God, who followed the Jews in 
all their windings and strayings, and cor- 
rected them in mercy and prepared them 
for the developement of Christ, 





A Look at the Cars. 
H. gave me an invitation this evening 
to walk over to the Depot and see the 


about 20 minutes before the time—took 
our stand on the west side, by a large 
timber that lay about 24 feet from the 
track,felevated two or three feet from the 
ground, Presently the switch tender 
passed leisurely by with lantern in hand 
whistling a merry tune, and stopped at 
the switch lights. Soon the whistle was 
heard faintly, in the distance, then the 
rattling, rumbling sound of the wheels— 
then the great bright light, appeared. 
looking like a ball of fire, every instant 
growing brighter and larger. Soon the 
track—waved his lantern asa signal that 
all was right, and quickly retreated.— 
Then began that unearthly screech, and 
quick as thought the train rushed by 
with a tremendous crash, looking defiance 
at every thing. The next moment it was 
gone—gone—but the impression left was 
grand and deep beyond all description.— 
I could but exclaim, What power !—and 
then remember that the wisdom that 
invented this, came from him who crea- 
ted Heaven and Earth, who rules the 
winds and the waves. H. M. H. 
Wallingford, Sept. 27. 





A Miller’s Story. 
‘ Without faith it is impossible to please 


God.’ This is a truth of universal appli- 
cation, Paul’s exhortation is to the 
point: ‘ Whatsoever ye do in word or 


deed, do all to the glory of God.’ This 
end will be secured by doing every thing 
in faith. 

The above texts were forcibly brought 
to my mind a few days since, while engag- 
ed in a piece of work at the mill which re- 
quired both caution and skill. It was this: 
our bolt-cloth had become very much filled 
up with oat-hulls, in consequence of the 
mixture of oats there is in the wheat we 
grind, particularly of this year’s growth. 
The pointed end of the hulls pierces 
through the fine meshes of the bolt, but the 
larger end cannot follow, and so the hulls 
neither go off with the bran as they should, 
or pass through with the flour, as they 
should not, but stick in the bolt. They 
had accumulated to such an extent as to 
quite seriously obstruct the passage of 
the flour, and the bolt had the appear- 
ance of being covered with down. It 
was a problem with us what to do, to re- 
lieve the bolt of such an incumbrance.— 
Mr. B. finally suggested that we call for 
volunteers among the women, to join the 
willers in pulling out the hulls with twee- 
zers. In due time, about a dozen women 
and girls came and commenced opera- 
tions with characteristic enthusiasm, but 
it was soon evident that this process 
would be slow and difficult. After spend- 
ing about an hour with little success, the 
idea was suggested by some one who had 
seen it done, of shaving off the hullsjwith 
a sharp razor. I with another man un- 
dertook to do it; but it soon appeared that 
the operation had been begun too much in 
a spirit of self-confidence, for in shaviny 
too close, we cut three or four holes in the 
cloth. This seemed discouraging, and I 
was almost ready togive up the experi- 
ment; but taking thought, I confessed 
Christ my inspiration ; and this I found 
an effectual security against further mis- 
takes. 

The relation of this experience may 
‘seem small in itself, but it has given me 
a new appreciation of the above texts, 








dorses it in his communications with my 


Swift Train pass, We arrived at the spot 


and of the importance of walking by 


switch tender stepped forward on to they 








faith, and doing all that we do by faith, 
Oneida Commune, Sept. 28, 1854. 3. 1. B, 





Purgatory, 

If we understand by purgatory, the 
manner in which souls, still polluted with 
the remdins of sin, are, or may be purged 
from these remains, that they may see 
a holy God, and dwell with him forever ; 
the question, Which is the true purga- 
tory ? is by no means frivolous: for it jg 
the grand enquiry, How shall I be eter- 
nally saved ? proposed in different ex. 
pressions. 

There are four opinions. concerning 
purgatory, or the purgation of souls from 
the remains of sin. The wildest is that 
of the heathens, who supposed “that the 
souls, who depart this life with some 
moral filth cleaving to them, are purified 
by being hanged out to sharp, cutting 
winds ; by being plunged into a deep,: 
impetuous whirlpool ; or by being thrown 
into a refining fire in some Tartarean re- 
gion.” The second opinion is that of the 
Romanists, who teach that such souls 
are completely sanctified by the virtue of 
Christ’s blood, together with a sharp 
operation of a penal, temporary fire in 
the suburbs of hell. The third opinion is 
that of the Calvinists. who think that 
the stroke of death must absolutely be 
joined with Christ’s blood and spirit, 
and with our faith, to cleanse the thoughts 
of our hearts, and the inbred man of sin, 

The last sentiment is that of St. John’ 
and the other apostles, which teaches 
that “ the blodd of Jesus Christ [without 
penal fire or death] cleanseth from all 
sin.” This is the purgatory wherein all 
Christian men put their trust.—Fletch- 
er’s Checks. 








The Crops. . 

The crop croaking is pretty much ended ; en- 
tirely soas touching Corn and Potatoes at the 
North and West. and only measurably heard from 
the Cotton region of the South. The érouth of 
the past Summer was an undeniable drawback to 
all the late crops in New-York and New-England, ° 
and through a considerable portion of the West. 
But the general yield of Indian Corn, taking the 
country through, with its infinite variety of soil 
and climate, was never in the imminent danger of 
total failure, represented by the city press about 
the middle of August. Well authenticated re- 
ports since received establish this fact. The un- 
necessary alarm was much to be regretted. It 
was altogether untimely, and but for the mis- 
chiefs it entailed on business interests, at a season 
of panic in money aflairs, it might have been, 
with perfect truth, considered ridiculous. The : 
important fact that we successfully grow Indian 
Corn, in ordinary seasons, from the forty-fifth 
parallel of Nortk latitude, in New-England down 
to the thirty-second in Louisiana,was entirely over- 
looked in the zeal of the crop croakers to make 
out a* great calamity’ from the alleged . universak 
failure of this grain, the present seasun: The 
most prolific Corn regions of the West and South- 
west, were particularly overlooked ; the possibili- 
ty of their escape from the drouth never thought 
of, or if thought of, never alluded to. The crop 
in some portions of the South and West was ae- 
tually made before the great drouth of July and 
August set in. The grain had matured in the 
ear, and all danger from want of later rains es- 
caped. In other portions of the West, partial 
but timely showers intervened, and the yield in 
Indiana—the lower Wabash valley for example 
—and in Illinois, is nearly or quite up to an av- 
erage crop. 

Of the Wheat crop, it is scarcely necessary to 
speak, That was saved in good condition. The 
yield was generally a heavy one, North, South 
and ‘West—and, we may add, beyond the line, 
since the British Provinces are now mede partic- 
ipants, duty free, in the Atlantic markets. Cheap 
bread, so long a stranger to New-York and Bos- 
ton, is about to return to us, through many chan- 
nels. At the same time, the harvest in England 
and France is said to promise abundance, and we 
are likely to be made our own consumers, almost 
exclusively. —Times. « 

We are in favor of giving the plenty side of tho 
question as fair a:chance as the famine side has 
had, and glad to circulate such statements as the 
above. Potatoes in New England, particularly in 
Vermont, are reported as a good crop, free from 
rot, and of a superior quality. So far as the har- 
vest of the Communes is any measure for the 
country, there will be unexpected plenty. Oneida 
says, “In nearly every direction we find that our 
crops turn out better than we expected.” From 
Putney we have about the same story. 

a 
Letters Received. 

R. Newbury; J. J. Franks; Julius Roberts; 
J. E. Howard; Robert Smith; W. H. Guiwits; . 
W. V. Seighman ; F. A. Adams ; C. Stephenson; 
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